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Dean Arps—In Appreciation 


By JAMES L. MORRILL 


HE trustees of the Ohio State University have expressed 

in the following words their tribute to George F. Arps, 

the recently appointed Dean of the Graduate School and 

for seventeen years Dean of the College of Education, who 
died on September 16, 1939: 


A teacher with the gift of contagious enthusiasm for learning, a scholar 
of distinguished training and attainments, an administrator of rare vision 
and unusual accomplishments, a counselor and companion whose gen- 
erous comradeship was cherished by his colleagues, Dean Arps exempli- 
fied in his life and work the highest ideals of effective and enduring 
service to the Ohio State University. A distinguished figure in the 
world of higher education in America, by his own leadership and by the 
contributions to teaching and research of those whom he encouraged, 
assisted, and inspired, Dean Arps conferred honor and prestige upon the 
institution which he served with unremitting labor and devotion. 


Readers of the Epucationa REsEaRCH BuLLetin, as indeed 
all who are committed to the high service of public education, 
will share in the sense of irreparable loss—for Dean Arps 
helped to make possible this publication and was their true 
compatriot. 

Education he conceived to be the most significant activity of 
society, offering the greatest challenge to intelligence in human 
affairs. The psycho-biology of learning was his own central 
scholarly preoccupation; the learner and how to help him, the 
focus of his pragmatic code. Never a sentimentalist about chil- 
dren, he loved them and respected them for what they might 
become with the aid and inspiration of their teachers. Educa- 
tion for Dean Arps was no compound of philosophical abstrac- 
tion and a priori intuition. It was a hard job, but a rich one, to 
be undertaken humbly and sympathetically but always in terms 
of science and research. 
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His sponsorship for many years of the great educational 
conferences which brought to the school people of Ohio the 
most distinguished leaders of American education, his admin- 
istrative pioneering in teacher training, and his recruitment of 
a faculty of such attainment and prestige that Ohio State be- 
came one of the few genuinely productive centers in the nation 
for graduate work and educational research, the establishment 
and development of the now nationally renowned laboratory 
and demonstration university schools for which he, more than 
any other individual, was responsible—all these are the her- 
itage of his creative personality and capacity to the cause of 
education in Ohio and the nation. 


The Amendment for a 
State Board of Education 
By WARD G. REEDER 


ballots whether Ohio shall become the fortieth state 

of the Union to handle its state educational affairs 
through a state board of education. The idea of a state board 
of education is not at all new in America. Two states—Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut—have conducted their school affairs 
this way for over a hundred years. As long ago as 1890, 
29 states had established state boards of education. Ohio is 
completely bounded by states maintaining state boards of edu- 
cation—Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Michigan. 

The proposal which the electorate will pass upon is a simple 
statement of authority for the legislative creation of a state 
board. The section of the Ohio Constitution which it is pro- 
posed to amend is Article VI, Section 4, which provided for the 
old office of superintendent of public instruction, now desig- 
nated by later statutory enactment as director of education. The 
proposed new text of this section is as follows: 


()' November 7 the voters of Ohio will decide by their 


There shall be a state board of education to be constituted by law, 
whose members shall serve without compensation. There shall be a 
director of education who shall be appointed by the state board of educa- 
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tion. The respective powers and duties of the board and of the director 
shall be prescribed by law. 


This proposition goes on the ballot because the legislature, 
without the drawing of party lines, almost unanimously ap- 
proved its submission to the people. There were, in fact, only 
six votes cast against the proposal in the House of Representa- 
tives and none in the Senate. 

Ohio needs a state board of education to serve as the chief 
school authority of the state and to give supervision to the state 
department of education. This need has become more evident 
than ever during recent years because of the millions of dollars 
of state aid which have been provided through the School 
Foundation Program, and because of the many new functions 
which have been delegated to the state department of education. 
The state needs such a board for the same reasons that county 
and local school systems need, and are provided with, boards of 
education. A state board of education would likely secure the 
same advantages for Ohio which it has secured in other states; 
those advantages are: 


First, it would be more representative of the interests of all the people 
than a single individual could be. It would secure different points of 
view. It would be more democratic. 

Second, it would more likely select the state director of education 
and his assistants on the basis of merit than has been true under guberna- 
torial appointment. Subject to legislative enactments, it would determine 
educational policies, would direct the state director of education in exe- 
cuting the policies, and would keep him and his staff in office as long 
as their services were satisfactory. In brief, it would help to remove the 
state department of education from the cloud of “politics.” 

Third, it would have greater prestige with the legislature, the gov- 
ernor, and school officials than a single individual could have. It would 
give the public greater confidence in the management of its schools. 

Fourth, it would give greater stability and continuity to state educa- 
tional policies which now are likely to shift with each change of the 
directorship. School progress throughout the state is best served when 
policies and programs can be planned with complete confidence that they 
will not suddenly be cast into the discard by each new director of educa- 
tion. School officials, school employees, and the general public would 
profit immeasurably from long-term planning thus made possible. 


Copies of the most recent school codes of the 48 states were 
examined to ascertain the powers and duties of the chief 
state school official and his staff. Next to New York, Ohio gives 
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the state office more powers and duties than any other state. To 
entrust the policy-making involved in such a broad allocation 
of powers and duties to a state board of representative citizens 
instead of to a single administrative official would be much 
sounder policy. The director of education would then become 
the executive officer of the board. 

Since, as matters stand, the work of the director of education 
is so diverse, broad, and complex, it is foolish to suppose that his 
superior officer, the governor, can find the time properly to 
supervise and inspect the labors of the person who holds the 
director’s office. Even if he could find the time, it would be 
unusual to find any governor whose background and experience 
equip him for supervisory oversight of the detailed and special- 
ized problems of the state school system. 

Based upon an extensive survey of trends and practices in 
the 39 states which conduct their educational affairs under the 
state-board plan, the writer offers the following recommenda- 
tions for Ohio: 

First, the scope of control of the state board of education for the 
present and near future should be essentially the same as that now exer- 
cised by the state department of education. In accordance with the 
experience of most other states, the present state board of vocational 
education should be abolished and its duties assigned to the state board 
of education herein recommended. 

Second, the board of education should be appointed by the Governor 
and should probably consist of nine members serving nine-year terms, 
not more than five of whom shall be of the same political party. Appoint- 
ments should be subject to confirmation by the Senate. The members 
of the board should be removable only for cause. The first appointments 
of board members should be made for terms of one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, and nine years, respectively. 

A board of education of nine members is not too large to do 
its work effectively, nor is it too small to bring the needed 
diversity of views and experience from the various sections and 
population groups of the state. Moreover, such a number, 
appointed as the members should be for a term of nine years, 
would tend to make it difficult for any governor to “stack” the 
board even were he so inclined. 

A fairly long term and the overlapping terms, since only 
one member’s term would expire each year, will help to ensure 
[Continued on page 202 | 
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The 1939-40 Program 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


[= 1939-40 the Bureau of Educational Research 


will continue a number of its services. The Reference 

Division is building up its collection of indexed 
materials; the Editorial Division will continue its publication 
program of magazines and monographs. During 1939-40 the 
EpucaTIONAL REsEARCH BULLETIN will return to 19 issues a 
year, with some assistance from the Teacher Training Study of 
the American Council on Education. The Journal of Higher 
Education will be published as usual, and two or three educa- 
tional monographs will be published. The Appointments Divi- 
sion each year steadily places more graduates of the University. 
The Survey Division will continue its timely annual school 
finance publications for use in the state. Numerous additional 
services will be rendered, some recurring and some occasional, 
as current problems arise. 

In the field of research as distinguished from service studies 
the Personnel Division will concentrate upon the development 
of vocational-guidance instruments from a somewhat new angle 
that seems to possess good possibilities. 

The Tests Division, while working with a dozen depart- 
ments on the campus that ask for technical aid and with state 
school centers which need professional assistance, will concen- 
trate in major fashion upon an evaluation program in the four 
years of the College of Education. 

The major task of the Survey Division during the coming 
year will be to make a study of the Boys’ Industrial School, a 
state institution for delinquent youth at Lancaster. In this study 
the School of Social Administration is co-operating. The Bureau 
will survey the instructional facilities of the School, and the 
faculty in Social Administration will study its welfare activities. 

While the national Eight-Year Study occupies the major 
portion of the time of the head of the Division of High-School 
and College Relations, a substantial division of his attention is 
devoted to the development of a “little Eight-Year Study” in 
Ohio. Following the general pattern of the national study so 
far as organization of the plan is concerned, sixteen selected 
Ohio high schools are attacking the constructive problem of fit- 
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ting their curriculums and instructional methods to the needs of 
youth. A demonstration of what can be done in a state without 
a foundation subsidy is in process of development. 

In the Curriculum Division visual aids for safety education 
will be developed. In addition, a curriculum for recreation 
directors, based upon a job analysis, will be carried to comple- 
tion during the year. This study has been carried on with the 
co-operation of the recreation division of the Works Progress 
Administration in Ohio. 

The Appointments Division will pursue its ten-year studies 
of supply and demand of teachers in Ohio. It is expected that 
a study of this experience will be published during the year. 

The Radio Division is primarily concerned with its national 
“Evaluation of School Broadcasts Study.” A staff employed 
with funds provided by the General Education Board is devel- 
oping instruments of evaluation which can be widely used and 
will be of value for measuring instruction in general education 
as well as in radio. 

The senior staff members this year are Wilford M. Aikin, 
Earl W. Anderson, W. W. Charters, Edgar Dale, T. C. Holy, 
Josephine MacLatchy, Ross L. Mooney, Louis Raths, Ruth 
Seeger, and Keith Tyler on regular university appointment; 
H. Harry Giles, S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zechiel on the 
Progressive Education Association Eight-Year Study; and 
R. R. Lowdermilk, Alton O’Steen, Norman Woelfel, and 
J. Wayne Wrightstone on the Evaluation of School Broadcasts. 


Division of Accomplishment Tests 
By LOUIS RATHS 


i be year, the Division of Accomplishment Tests is concen- 
trating its efforts in the direction of developing a more 
comprehensive program for evaluating the growth of teachers 
in training in the College of Education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. In co-operation with many departments and committees, 
a long-range program has been tentatively formulated. Last 
year, a new-type evaluation program was administered to six 
hundred entering Freshmen in the College of Education. This 
program included measurements in the fields of thinking, atti- 
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tudes, interests, study skills and work habits, contemporary 
affairs, general culture, controversial social problems, intelli- 
gence, reading, recreational activities, and information related 
specifically to the freshman course in the College of Education. 
Through the interest of H. A. Edgerton, nearly all of these 
examinations wére subjected to intensive statistical study, the 
results of which will soon be published. 

The functioning of this entire program naturally involved 
close co-operation with the instructional staff of the College. 
The tests included in this program were all scored by this 
Division, tabulated, and written summaries of each student’s 
accomplishment on each test were forwarded to the advisers. 
This same procedure was followed in the winter quarter with 
another but smaller group of entering Freshmen. Mid-term 
and final examinations covering the objectives of the freshman 
course were also developed. An evaluation of the course itself 
and the freshman advisory program was carried through. 

Besides this intensive work with the freshman program, our 
Division also carried on co-operative studies and helped to 
develop evaluation programs for several undergraduate and 
graduate courses and assisted in formulating a plan for evalu- 
ating the field experiences of Sophomores in the College. 

The Division worked with eleven departments of the Uni- 
versity and with a large number of school systems in develop- 
ing more adequate examinations. The staff of the Division 
served on the faculty of the Summer Workshop of the College 
of Education and took primary responsibility for evaluating 
that project. Mr. William Jones carried through an evaluation 
of an extended field trip to New York City engaged in by high- 
school students of Morgantown, West Virginia. Plans for eval- 
uating the Cleveland Guidance Service were worked out with 
the Cleveland staff. Assistance has been frequently given to the 
National Youth Administration in evaluation of their program. 

The staff of the Division worked closely with 41 students 
who were carrying on work for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy and 17 students at the Master’s level. Several schools in 
the Eight-Year Study and the Ohio Study have made use of 
the services of this staff. 

Next year, the program of evaluation in the College of 
Education will be extended to the sophomore, junior, and senior 
classes. A new emphasis will concern the evaluation of methods 
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of teaching and learning. New projects include efforts to de- 
velop examinations which will more clearly reveal the values 
held by students. Continued study will be made of new-type 
tests which reveal abilities in the area of critical thinking, includ- 
ing the intelligent use of authorities. 


Appointments Division 
By EARL W. ANDERSON 


‘a regarding the teacher-recommendation activi- 
ties of the Appointments Division for the year 1939 are 
not completed until the end of the calendar year. Indications 
are, however, that these activities were approximately the same 
as in 1938 when 616 teachers were given assistance in securing 
teaching positions. Of these teachers, 395 were directly nom- 
inated by members of the Appointments Division for the spe- 
cific positions which they received. The other 221 teachers had 
made their own initial contacts with employers, but were given 
definite assistance through the furnishing of credentials or other 
information regarding them, to prospective employers. The 
duties of the office in 1938 involved the sending of 8,511 sets 
of credentials, the handling of 2,167 calls for teachers, the hold- 
ing of 6,808 interviews with candidates and employers, and a 
tremendous amount of correspondence and record-keeping in 
performing these services. Each year Mrs. Mary Ewan, assist- 
ant head of the Division, and the writer spend many hours in 
advising prospective teachers regarding teaching opportunities 
and in counseling with unemployed teachers seeking positions 
and employed teachers seeking advancement. 

During the past year the writer assisted in a school-building 
survey of Columbus, Ohio; furnished four articles for the “En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research”; worked on committees of 
the National Institutional Teacher Placement Association, the 
American College Personnel Association, and the Educational 
Council of the Ohio Education Association; directed the pro- 
gram under which 42 students in the College of Education 
worked toward the degree in education with distinction; acted 
as adviser to 17 freshman students in the College of Education; 
and aided in the field service program of the College. 
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The usual studies of supply and demand in teaching were 
made in 1938-39. These included a report of the placement 
success of the graduates of the College of Education for the 
year 1938 and (with R. H. Eliassen of Bethany College) a 
review of the literature in this field that was published in 1938. 
These studies will be continued. 

During the coming year the writer and R. W. Richey will 
spend much time in field-service programs of the College of 
Education and in assisting in a follow-up course for the two 
hundred Sophomores who participated last September for three 
weeks full time in public schools. Mr. Richey is carefully 
studying the September program. 


Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


URING the past year the Curriculum Division has continued 
several projects begun in former years and has also com- 
pleted one project carried on throughout the year. 


The News Letter, which for the past four years has been 
made available to teachers, administrators, and parent-education 
workers who are interested in teaching discrimination in the 
fields of radio, movies, and the press, will be continued this 
year. Additional funds for its continuance have been made 
available through the Payne Fund of New York City. During 
the past year there were some readers of the News Letter who 
failed to request that they continue on the mailing list and their 
names have been dropped. Therefore, it is possible to make 
the News Letter available free to a limited number of persons. 
Requests for the News Letter should be sent to the Editor, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

A project dealing with the preparation of teaching materials 
in the field of newspaper discrimination is completed. Several 
additional chapters for the volume “How to Read a News- 
paper” were experimentally tried out in several high schools 
during the past year. The volume will be printed some time 
during the school year. 

Under a grant from the Highway Education Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a project was carried out during the past year on 
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research activities relating to the production of motion pictures 
on traffic safety. All available motion pictures dealing with 
traffic safety were evaluated not only by teachers but also in 
classroom work. A final report on this project has been written, 
and certain of the findings will be published from time to time. 
The bulk of the report consists of a master list of film situations 
dealing with pedestrian, motor, and bicycle traffic. One basic 
suggestion from this report is that schools and municipalities 
make available a series of “filmettes”; namely, a filming of im- 
portant situations dealing with traffic, such as backing out of a 
driveway, riding a bicycle in traffic, driving in wet weather, and 
the like. One such experimental film is nearing completion, and 
plans are being formulated to produce a number of such experi- 
mental films. It is our belief that films dealing with traffic 
safety must be produced in large measure in terms of the local 
situations faced in different parts of the country. If funds are 
made available, we shall produce several films of this type in 
co-operation with a number of Ohio schools. 

This coming year we shall carry forward a project to evalu- 
ate the extent to which the teaching of discrimination in regard 
to motion pictures, radio, and the press has taken hold in the 
school curriculum. This will involve an analysis of educational 
literature, of recent courses of study, textbooks, and the like. 
Not only will this analysis reveal the fact of such study but also 
the nature of the learning materials used. 


Editorial Division 
By JOSEPHINE H. MacLATCHY 


wo books have been published by the Bureau of Educa- 

tional Research during the past year. The first, A Cur- 
riculum in Veterinary Medicine, is the report of a co-operative 
study of the courses given in the College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine of Ohio State University in which Mr. Charters and Mr. 
Dale of the Bureau staff assisted committees from the staff of 
the College in determining the information needed by veter- 
inarians in their work and in organizing the materials of the 
courses of the College to meet these needs. In writing the final 
report Dean Brumley of the College of Veterinary Medicine 
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collaborated with Mr. Charters. The proceedings of the Tenth 
Institute for Education by Radio form the current issue of 
Education on the Air, the second book published by the Bureau. 

The workaday efforts of the staff of the Editorial Division 
have been concerned with nine issues each of the EpucaTIOoNAL 
RESEARCH BuLLETIN, the Journal of Higher Education, and 
the News Letter. The work on the BuL.etin has included the 
selection of articles, the gathering of books and pamphlets for 
review with the choice of reviewers, as well as all editing, proof- 
reading, and the like. The work on the Journal has involved 
all editorial processes except the selection of the articles, choice 
of book reviewers, the writing of editorials, and the writing of 
“The Reporter.” The News Letter has received from the Edi- 
torial Division only the offices of copyreading and proofreading. 

In the limited time left for research our concern has been 
reading. The word lists being gathered by the students of the 
National Youth Administration from the books of certain care- 
fully selected book series were continued. A list of pre-primers 
was devised in terms of new and familiar words which has 
proved after limited use to be most suggestive. A similar word 
list will be completed this year, and a suggested series of prim- 
ers and first readers will be compiled. 

The study of reading and arithmetic difficulties of individual 
children has continued throughout the year. Teachers have 
studied the reading and arithmetic problems presented by their 
own groups under the direction of the Research Associate in 
charge of the Editorial Division. The techniques devised for 
use with seriously handicapped children have proved valuable 
when adapted to the use of children in the usual classroom. 
The good readers particularly made commendable progress. 


Division of High-School and 
College Relations 


By WILFORD AIKIN 


“ta Ohio Secondary-School Curriculum Study is now defi- 
nitely under way. It was launched at the first meeting of 
154 superintendents, principals, and teachers from the partici- 
pating schools at a conference in Columbus on May 13, 1939. 
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A second conference of two days, to which two hundred fifty 
came, was held September 29-30. 

This study is sponsored by the Ohio High-School Princi- 
pals’ Association, with the co-operation of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state. The institutions of higher education have 
given the participating schools freedom to depart from pre- 
scribed patterns of preparation for college entrance without 
jeopardizing the chances of their students for admission. This 
agreement covers a period of ten years. It is expected that the 
participating schools will use the school year 1939-40 to study 
the needs of the young people in their communities in prepara- 
tion for curriculum changes that will be inaugurated in Septem- 
ber, 1940. Each school, as a result of a study of its community, 
will determine the changes that should be made, but all of the 
schools will have assistance from the Central Committee, the 
State Department of Education, and the colleges of the state. 

All of the high schools of the state were given opportunity 
to apply to the Central Committee for participation. Approxi- 
mately thirty schools asked to be included, and from this group 
the Central Committee selected the following: 


Ashland High School, S. F. Jameson, principal 

DeVilbiss High School, Toledo, Merrit Nauts, principal 

East High School, Akron, A. J. Dillehay, principal 

Fairfield Township School, R.F.D., Hamilton, R. E. Augspurger, super- 
intendent 

Fairmont High School, R. F. D., Dayton, J. E. Prass, principal 
Pasadena Consolidated, Dayton, contributing junior high school, 
Rose E. Miller, principal 

Harvey High School, Painesville, A. L. Baumgartner, principal 

Jackson High School, O. H. P. Snyder, principal 

John Adams High School, Cleveland, E. E. Butterfield, principal 
Nathan Hale Junior High School, Cleveland, contributing junior 
high school, A. T. Carr, principal 

McGuffey High School, Oxford, J. H. Coleman, principal 

Ottawa Hills School, Toledo, F. W. Brown, principal 

Russell Centralized Schools, Novelty, C. L. Rice, principal 

Sandusky High School, Wayne C. Blough, principal 

Shaker Senior High School, Shaker Heights, R. B. Patin, principal 
Shaker Junior High School, contributing junior high school, 
Russell Rupp, principal 

University School, Ohio State University, H. B. Alberty, director 

Woodrow Wilson High School, Youngstown, G. W. Glasgow, principal 

Wooster High School, Vernon J. Smucker, principal 


It will be noted that there are representatives of different 
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types of communities and schools—small rural, larger consoli- 
dated, small city, medium-sized city, suburban, and large city 
schools. Certain sections of the state are not yet represented, 
but it is hoped by the committee that three or four additional 
schools may be chosen. 

The schools are entering upon this study with enthusiasm 
and seriousness of purpose. The administrators and teachers 
realize fully the responsibility that rests upon them, as well as 
the privilege they enjoy. They know that the task is not an 
easy one. They are undertaking more seriously than ever before 
to study the needs of young people in a democratic society, par- 
ticularly in the communities in which they are working. They 
are prepared to go wherever their study leads them and to make 
whatever changes in organization, curriculum, and methods of 
work that, in their judgment, will make the high school of 
greater service to youth. 


Radio Division 
By 1. KEITH TYLER 


HREE major types of services were rendered by the Radio 

Division during the past year. Aid was given to teachers 
throughout the state in making more effective use of radio 
broadcasts as means for accomplishing educational objectives, 
research studies were undertaken to determine the effectiveness 
of radio programs when used in the classroom, and assistance 
was given to a variety of groups in the development of educa- 
tional broadcasts. In addition, the Division conducted the an- 
nual Institute for Education by Radio and its accompanying 
American Exhibition of Recordings of Educational Radio Pro- 
grams, which serve a nationwide function in providing aid to 
the producers of educational radio programs. 

Aid to teachers consisted of participation in teacher-training 
conferences in which the use of radio was demonstrated and 
discussed; distribution of bulletins and reprints to teachers and 
school administrators; publication, with the Curriculum Divi- 
sion, of the monthly News Letter; giving direct training to 
teachers through courses in radio education and guidance of 
graduate students in research in this field; and extensive cor- 
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respondence service with individual teachers throughout the 
state in response to inquiries. Two bulletins, prepared or edited 
by the Division, have had wide distribution. The Use of Radio 
in the Classroom, prepared by a group of co-operating teachers 
and staff members of the Division and published by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters is available to teachers with- 
out cost on application to local radio stations. The January 
issue of Educational Method, issued as a special bulletin en- 
titled Radio and Education, can be purchased from the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 

The research studies seeking to discover the effectiveness of 
radio programs in accomplishing educational objectives have 
been carried on as a national study of the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee under a grant from the General Education 
Board. During the past year some twenty exploratory studies 
were conducted with relation to programs in music, literature, 
science, news, social studies, and an integrated course. Evidence 
was gathered of the effects of such programs upon information, 
attitudes, interests, appreciation, critical thinking, and perform- 
ance in skills. These data were interpreted not only in relation 
to the programs themselves, but also in terms of the methods 
by which the programs were utilized by the teachers. 

In addition to carrying on specific research, the special staff 
of the project also devoted considerable time to advising broad- 
casters in program planning and arranging opportunities for 
broadcasters to meet with classroom teachers to secure firsthand 
the classroom reaction to programs and program ideas. Teach- 
ers co-operating in the project were likewise given special help 
in their use of radio broadcasts through the distribution of mate- 
rials, the holding of conferences, and bringing in selected teach- 
ers to work with the staff in summer workshops. 

Three centers in Ohio were selected for co-operative re- 
search projects during the ensuing three years. Zanesville has 
entered into an arrangement with the project staff to serve as 
the locale of an intensive community study of the effects of 
radio programs on boys and girls of school age. Akron, Toledo, 
and Cleveland are also participating on a limited basis. 

The Division gave special aid to the Ohio School of the Air 
both in program planning and in evaluation of results. In addi- 
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tion, one of the series of school broadcasts was produced by the 
Division, and aid was given in the production of a second series. 

Assistance was continued to the Ohio Civic Broadcasting 
Committee and to other general projects in adult education by 
radio. Radio workshops in colleges were provided services 
jointly by the University Radio Station and the Division. 

The annual three-day conference of producers of educa- 
tional radio programs, the Institute for Education by Radio, 
held its tenth annual meeting in May. This is the oldest and 
now the only regular meeting for this group of educators and 
broadcasters. Not only was the attendance this year the largest, 
but the exhibition of recordings held in connection with the con- 
ference was also participated in by a large and representative 
group. Each year the proceedings of this meeting are edited 
by the Editorial Division of the Bureau and published as Edu- 
cation on the Air. 

Support of the national study is assured for the next three 
years, at the end of which time it will be completed. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


N REVIEWING our work for the past year we feel that in many 
I respects we have made very satisfactory progress. Both ac- 
quisitions and attendance, the two most definite measures of 
library service, have increased. Attendance figures for the year 
total 39,041, which is an increase of 3,197 over the previous 
similar period. Due to our space limitations we hardly expect 
further increases along this line. The increase in acquisitions in 
considering the two periods reaches the number of 906, bringing 
the total to 6,264. They were as follows: 


Periodicals ....... 2,843 State reports. . 50 
Pamphlets . 1,012 City reports.... aah 14 
College catalogues . , : a Rc xcws ore 43 
Professional books 345 Miscellaneous . a 
Elementary textbooks 294 

High-school textbooks 305 Total. . . 6,264 
Instructional materials . 130 


Last year we touched briefly in our report on two new proj- 
ects of the Division; namely, listings of theses in the field of 
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education accepted by degree-granting institutions in Ohio, 
and listings of studies dealing with problems in education in 
Ohio. This year we wish to submit a progress report on these 
undertakings which were both initiated at the request of the 
Research Division of the Ohio Education Association. In con- 
nection with our listing of theses we have received excellent 
co-operation from the institutions granting advanced degrees, a 
fact for which we are deeply grateful. At present this file con- 
sists of an estimated seven hundred author-and-subject entries. 
As full bibliographical information as possible has been included 
on each entry, and as many subject entries for each thesis have 
been made as seemed adequate to cover the need. The larger 
part of the author entries carry a brief annotation, thus increas- 
ing the value of the file to the user. The Ohio problems file 
has, naturally, grown more rapidly. A hasty estimate places the 
number of entries at about three thousand. Again the entries 
are by both author and subject. We feel this listing is fairly 
complete for the period from 1922 to date. Some additional 
work remains to be done for this period, and we hope gradually 
to work back to cover the important studies previous to that 
date. We have already found that both of these listings are 
proving valuable in our own reference work, and we anticipate 
greater usefulness in the future as they become more complete 
and as knowledge of their existence spreads. As a clearinghouse 
for information in the fields covered, we hope both will prove 
their value many times over. 

Our off-campus services, conducted largely by mail, have 
grown. This service consists principally of supplying needed 
information and of compiling bibliographies. This is done free 
of charge to residents of the state of Ohio, though a small 
charge to cover clerical costs is necessary for those people who 
reside outside our state. To illustrate let us give one recent 
incident. A member of the faculty of the University of Chicago 
had about one thousand references in the field of adult educa- 
tion copied for his use at only the cost of the cards and the 
typing. We feel that the effectiveness of our campus service 
has increased as we have developed closer relations with other 
campus libraries. We have been working toward this kind of 
co-operation for the past several years and now realize how 
much benefit it is to all concerned. We hope to grow further in 
this sort of activity. 
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Survey Division 
By T. C. HOLY 


ion 1938-39 the Survey Division, in addition to the 
annual recurrent studies dealing with the financial aspects 
of Ohio exempted-village and city school districts, and bond 
issues and special school tax levies for all Ohio school districts, 
completed the following projects during the year; the reports 
of those which are starred are mimeographed: 


“Information on School-Plant Insurance Premiums and School-Property 
Losses in Ohio for 1935, 1936, and 1937.”* 

“Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio 
City and Exempted-Village School Districts from July 1, 1937 to 
June 30, 1938.” (With H. H. Church)* 

“Comparison of Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in Ohio 
County School Districts from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938.”* 
“Distribution of the Salaries of Ohio County Superintendents, and City 
and Exempted-Village Superintendents and High-School Principals, 

1937-38.” March, 1939.* 

“A School-Building Survey of Columbus, Ohio.” May, 1939. (With 
Earl W. Anderson and H. H. Davis) 

“Survey of the Saybrook Township, Ashtabula County Schools.” July, 
1939. (With Glenn Drummond and Gerald B. Stahly)* 

“School-Building Survey and Recommended Program for Butler Town- 
ship School, Montgomery County, Ohio.” March, 1939. (With 
H. H. Church) 

“School-Building Survey of New Philadelphia Public Schools, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio.” June, 1939. (With H. H. Church) 

Review of educational research in the school-building and population 
fields for the forthcoming “Encyclopedia of Educational Research,” 
now being prepared under editorship of W. S. Monroe of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

At the request of Charles L. Sherwood, Director of Public 
Welfare in Ohio, the Division is undertaking this year a com- 
prehensive study of the Boys’ Industrial School at Lancaster, 
Ohio. Mr. Sherwood appointed the following persons on the 
Advisory Committee: 

Charles S. Berry, director of Bureau of Special Education, Ohio State 

W. W. Charters, director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 

John Eisenhauer, director, Cleveland Boys’ Farm, Hudson, Ohio 

Judge Harry G. Gram, Clark County Probate Court, Springfield, Ohio 

F. H. McNutt, director, Division of Instruction, State of Ohio Depart- 


ment of Education 
C. C. Stillman, director, School of Social Administration, Ohio State 
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In addition to this study and the annual recurrent studies, 
a survey of either a general nature or of school-building needs 
only will be made for the Gallipolis Board of Education. 
During the year a school-building survey for the city of Troy 
will also probably be made. 


Division of Vocational Guidance 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


URING the past year this Division has been primarily con- 
D cerned with three projects: the explorations of possible 
means for developing more effective vocational-guidance instru- 
ments; the creation of a problem check list for use in college 
counseling; and a study of the opinions of Ohio State students 
on the needs of the University in non-academic areas of stu- 
dent life. 

The explorations in the first project have led to the tenta- 
tive hypothesis that a person tends to feel himself best adjusted 
to that occupation which affords him the most opportunity for 
attaining “values” of most importance to him as a person. If a 
worker who enjoys his occupation is asked to analyze the 
reasons for his enjoyment, he will say such things as “It gives 
me an opportunity to meet many people”; “I have complete 
responsibility for some of my work and that’s what I like”; 
“A high degree of organization is required, and I have always 
enjoyed organizing things”; “The people with whom I work 
are the kind of people I like to have around”; and the like. 
Such value statements as these have been collected and classed 
into thirty-two groups. In further experiments an attempt 
will be made to differentiate among occupations in terms of the 
values which they tend to emphasize, thus establishing a “value 
pattern” for each occupation. Instruments are then to be created 
whereby the values of individuals can also be shown in terms of 
patterns, and the pattern of any given individual can thereby 
be compared to the possibilities in occupations, with suggestions 
made accordingly. 

The second project was undertaken to meet the needs of a 
comprehensive guidance program in the College of Education. 
Existing tests and check lists were providing data on students’ 
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interests, aptitudes, appreciations, knowledges, and the like, but 
were missing the students’ personal problems. Personal prob- 
lems, however, were felt to be among the most important 
influences on student behavior. A check list of 280 common 
problems was prepared. These problems were distributed over 
the areas of health and living conditions, moral and religious 
problems, sex and marriage problems, social activities, problems 
with oneself, problems in getting along with other people, home 
and family problems, problems of finances and part-time em- 
ployment, vocational problems, academic skills, problems with 
courses and teachers, and general attitudes toward educational 
experiences. A student checks those problems which seem to be 
most representative of his own personal difficulties and discusses 
them with his counselor. 

The third project was sponsored by the Alumnae Council 
and the President’s office in order to gain an overview of the 
needs of students in non-academic phases of University life and 
to test out the possibility of getting basic information concerning 
non-academic needs directly from the students themselves. A 
fifteen-page questionnaire was filled out by 674 students and a 
letter on students’ non-academic needs was written by 46 fac- 
ulty members. Among other things, the data pointed out the 
need for further University developments in the areas of 
student-faculty contacts, part-time employment, health, voca- 
tional activities, eating habits and facilities, and leisure-time 
activities. General recommendations were offered, and a 190- 
page report was prepared for use among the officers and faculty. 


vy gs Ld 


a ownership and control of School and Society is being 
assumed by the Society for the Advancement of Education, 
on a non-profit organization incorporated to publish School and 
Society and “to foster other related enterprises designed to 
advance the interests of education.” There will be no change 
in the editorial policy of the magazine. As secretary of the 
society and editor of School and Society, the organization has 
appointed William C. Bagley, who on August 11 retired from 
active service as professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


URING the coming year, ten numbers of the EpucaTIONAL 

REsEARCH BuLLETIN will be devoted to a description of 

the experimental procedures in teacher preparation carried on 

by the College of Education, Ohio State University. When 

the series is completed, these special numbers will be reprinted 
as a book and be available for purchase. 

This enterprise has been made possible through’ the co- 
operation of the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. Obviously, the Commission 
and the Council assume no responsibility for the procedures or 
for the content of the presentation. Its sole purpose in making 
this enterprise possible is that of facilitating report of what it 
regards as interesting experimentation. 


The State Board of Education Amendment 
_— statistics show that Ohio ranks high education- 


ally, they indicate that she does not rank at the top. Com- 
pared with other progressive states, particularly with the eastern 
states, she has a few defects in school organization which un- 
doubtedly handicap her educational standing. One glaring 
defect in her school organization is the lack of a state board of 
education which would act as a chief school authority of the 
state and give supervision to the state department of education. 
At the general election on November 7 this year, the people 
of Ohio will vote on a proposed amendment to the state consti- 
tution. This amendment, if approved by the people, will em- 
power the legislature to establish a state board of education 
which shall select a state director of education. This proposal 
has the almost unanimous endorsement of civic and educational 
leaders of the state and should be approved by the electorate. 
There are just as many reasons for having a state board of edu- 
cation to select the director of education as there are for having 
boards of trustees for our colleges and universities, and boards 
of education for local and county school systems. 
Many years ago a great educator said, “Without leadership 
the people perish.” That statement applies particularly to edu- 


[ Continued on page 202 | 
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Books to Read 


DuvaL_, TRUMBULL G. Great Thinkers: the Quest of Life for Its Mean- 
ing. New York: Oxford Press, 1937. xx-++-320 pp. 

This is a popular non-technical interpretation of “some of the ideas and 
ideals of the great seminal thinkers that have entered into the structure of 
our civilization and helped to shape our culture and our lives.” The author 
believes that “the best approach to the thought of ... any. . . great 
thinker is by way of inquiring how the thought arose and took form in the 
thinker’s mind, and what it meant to him as he was feeling his way to his 
conclusion.” Hence, “he has gone no further into the exposition of the 
systems of philosophy concerned than was necessary to exhibit and interpret 
their spirit and motive and to indicate the directions in which life’s meaning 
and value have been sought; for these give the clue to what is vital in any 
philosophy.” 

Major attention is given to Gautama, Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, the Stoics, Plotinus, Jesus, Augustine, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche. There is minor treatment of 
Lao-tsze, Pelagius, Descartes, and Eucken. Other philosophers get only passing 
attention, or none at all. Neither Hobbes, Bacon, Locke, Hume, Mill, Berke- 
ley, Croce, Gentile, or Dewey is mentioned in the index. There is practically 
no attempt to deal with twentieth-century philosophy, but there is a brief 
discussion of new conditions which brought new philosophic emphases. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 


SANForD, CuEsTER M. Developing Teacher Personality That Wins. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1938. 160 pp. 

Both title and contents are reminiscent of Dale Carnegie. The book is 
inspirational in nature and very readable. The author points out clearly the 
necessity of an effective personality if a teacher is to deal successfully with 
pupils, parents, and community. In no sense, however, is it a treatise on how 
to develop desirable personality traits. The author has spent many years in a 
counseling capacity. This may account for the fact that he devoted the last 
four chapters to an inadequate and superficial treatment of the techniques of 
advising. 

This book might well be used as a reference for beginning students in edu- 
cation in order to emphasize the importance of all-round development in 
preparation for teaching. © ts 








UppecraFF, Rutnu, et al. Practice in Preschool Education. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. xvi-+-408 pp. 

Those individuals who have been following the research data from the 
University of Iowa which seem to show unusual changes in the intelligence 
quotient following nursery-school attendance will be particularly interested in 
reading Practice in Preschool Education by Ruth Updegraff and others teach- 
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ing in the University of Iowa nursery school. It would seem from the research 
data that this nursery school at lowa must be doing something different from 
most others in order to produce such startling results. But as one reads over 
a typical day for two-year-olds, three-year-olds, four-year-olds, or five-year- 
olds the picture seems quite familiar and might have been written about 
almost any good nursery school in the country. 

This book is somewhat different from most books on nursery-school pro- 
cedure, however, in that it gives more attention to the child’s intellectual 
development. There are four excellent chapters devoted to the subject, and 
it is clear that this aspect of the child’s development is being stressed at lowa. 
Good examples are given of problems solved by children with and without 
teacher guidance. More emphasis seems to be given to nature study and social 
studies than is characteristic of most nursery schools. Some of the problems 
discussed sound more like those used in a first or second grade than in the 
usual nursery school. 

The book has good chapters, also, on the child’s aesthetic development, 
and on other activities connected with the school such as work with parents, 
and use of the laboratory for observation. There is a long appendix with sug- 
gestions for record keeping in the nursery school, equipment, phonograph 
records, books, a bibliography for nature study, and many suggested references 
on pre-school education. 

The illustrations both pictorial and verbal used throughout the book are 
very helpful. To anyone interested in running a nursery school or in finding 
out more about one this would be an excellent reference, and seems to be a 


real addition to the existing books on this subject. 
8 J Winona L. Morcan 


De Maeztu, Maria. El Problema de la Etica: La Ensenanza de la Moral. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1938. 278 pp. 

It is interesting to note that there is increasingly active exchange of edu- 
cational material between the twenty-one countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This study from Argentina comes, I believe, because the author has 
been receiving the EpucationaL ResEarcH BuLuetin. In return the Teach- 
ers’ Institute of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the National Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires sends its issues to us. The book is well printed on 
good paper. The printing is worthy of note because many books from Latin 
America are badly printed on poor paper. It is evidently one of a new series 
of the Institute, and seems to be issued particularly for the use of young men 
and women preparing to be teachers in the Liceos and Colegios. The book is 
not important for American educators. I will therefore not summarize its 
contents. The setting from which it comes is, however, important for those 
of us in the United States to realize. 

The author, Maria de Maeztu, a doctor of philosophy in Spain and a 
professor of psychology there, became voluntarily expatriated in 1937. She 
was in New York at Barnard College for a few months, and finally went to 
Buenos Aires, where she had lectured before in happier times. The govern- 
ment promised to set up a residence for women in the University, of which 
she was to be the Director, and also gave her a position in the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, as I should judge from the sponsorship of this book. 

The educators of South America, with the exception of those in Chile, are 
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not yet writing the active, concrete, applications of psychology to education 
which we find in the United States. This book, therefore, would seem to us 
to be dated as of the nineteenth century. It may be helpful for the young 
teachers of Buenos Aires, as a historical description of philosophical systems 
of ethics from Bentham to Bergson. Apart from philosophical wordings, how- 
ever, it offers no concrete suggestions for the understanding of “good” and 
“bad” conduct, nor for their development. The analysis of human behavior 
in this book remains on that level of psychological thinking where explana- 
tions were expressed in terms of “sensation, cognition, and conation.” The 
influence of mores, cultural background, and social norms as the matrix of 
desirable or undesirable behavior is not mentioned. There is also no word 
concerning the influence of twentieth-century psychology as studied and 
interpreted by the schools of psychoanalysis or of Gestalt. 

The Teaching of Morality might well be read by those who wish to 
understand Argentina’s present level of school progress. Argentina is very 
conscious of a desire to develop a better educational system. There are con- 
stant articles in the press about legislative measures and educational standards 
for the improvement of all levels of education, including that of the univer- 
sities and normal schools. This book, viewed as a step in that direction, is a 


i cher ina. 
good one for the emerging teachers of Argentina ——— 


Keesinc, Fetix M. Education in Pacific Countries. Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh, Limited, 1937. viii+-226 pp. 

This is a report and interpretation of a seminar-conference of educators 
and social scientists which met in Honolulu for five weeks in the summer of 
1936, “to study . . . the common problems of education and cultural adjust- 
ment among peoples living within the Pacific Ocean area.” The main theme 
was the problem of backward groups. The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the University of Hawaii and Yale University, and had sixty-six members 
from twenty-seven national and racial groups. The author was one of the two 
co-directors. It met in closed sessions in order to promote frank and informal 
discussion. It did not pass resolutions, formulate findings, or promote a con- 
tinuing organization. The importance of such a conference in a time of con- 
fusion caused by the impact of western culture upon backward peoples needs 
no argument. 

The author presents the trend of the discussions, the agreements and 
disagreements upon the important problems considered by the conference, 
including objectives, the race factor and education, control of education, meet- 
ing community needs, the teacher and his methods, and the like. He makes no 
attempt to follow the chronological order of the discussion, but arranges the 
treatment topically. A report such as the present is much more useful than a 
volume of formal proceedings would be. There is a bibliography and an index. 
R. H. EckELBErry 


Saucier, W. A. Introduction to Modern Views of Education. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1937. v-+490 pp. 

Realizing, first, that most educational leaders, as well as classroom teachers, 

are without a functional orientation, or sense of direction; and second, enter- 

taining a conviction that the chief values to be derived from courses in educa- 
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tion are included in the development of a valid, workable point of view, Mr. 
Saucier has endeavored to develop the first hypothesis and to accelerate the sec- 
ond one by writing this book. He begins by taking a brief look at the general 
development of our educational system as a basis for interpreting more modern 
practices and trends. He then explores the meaning of a liberated intelligence 
functioning in an emergent social order; vividly portrays implications of the 
democratic philosophy in a desirable program of public education; and empha- 
sizes the fundamental dependence of such a program upon the educated, 
thinking, growing teacher. 

While the book is intended primarily for undergraduate students, it should 
prove equally helpful to administrators and teachers in the field. It is readable, 
stimulating, surprisingly consistent, practical, simple in style, and rich in con- 
crete illustrations when specificity seems desirable. A comprehensive list of 


references is included at the end of each chapter. 
R. HeBer Ricuarps 


Hawkins, GayNELL. Educational Experiments in Social Settlements, New 
York: American Association for Adult Education, 1937. xvi-++-145 pp. 

This small book is one of the series of studies in the Social Significance of 
Adult Education in the United States. The first sentence of the Preface is, 
“This is a piece about adult education in social settlements.” 

Gaynell Hawkins visited social settlements in New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and Boston, and at each she tried to find out what was being 
done in the field of adult education. The notable defect of this survey is also 
observable in the other literature in this field, namely, that due to the lack of 
a definition of adult education (deliberate on the part of adult educators), all 
activities must be described as educational—“Education is life,” you know— 
and the reader is as vague about what the survey discloses as apparently is the 
writer. It is not surprising, therefore, that the author finds adult education 
going on through most of the diverse settlement activities. 

Every once in a while there is an observation of vital interest to a settle- 
ment worker which might not have occurred to a surveyor from the field of 
social work. For an adult educator the study indicates in general that the 
neighborhood house cannot be regarded as a unique center for adult education. 

Jessiz A. CHARTERS 
Columbus, Ohio 


CrarkE, J. D. Omu: an African Experiment in Education. London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1937. xix-++-167 pp. 

It is of interest to one who has been educated in the theories of modern 
American education to read about a school in which these theories—or at least 
theories similar to them—are being put into practice. It is all the more inter- 
esting when one finds that such a school is located in a remote land and that 
it is being fostered by individuals who could not have been influenced, except 
indirectly, by the works of the American educator. The activity principle, 
education of the whole child, pupil participation in government, emphasis on 
the dignity of labor—these are among the leading principles of modern 
Americanization which form the essential components of the experiment de- 
scribed in this book. 

Omu is a boarding school, located in the Ilorin Province of Nigeria, which 
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has charge of native boys ranging in age from eight to sixteen years. Admin- 
istered by Englishmen in the colonial service, the school attempts to banish 
illiteracy among native Africans without destroying the spiritual basis of 
African life. It thus avoids the mistake made by so many ventures in native 
education, namely, of attempting to force the individual into an alien environ- 
ment. Those in charge of Omu prefer to accept native society as they find it, 
and to help it progress along the lines of its general tendency. It is for this 
reason, largely, that much stress is laid upon farming, gardening, carpentry, 
the native arts and crafts, and drama which is based upon native traditions. 
In the field of religion, likewise, the endeavor is being made to work with the 
grain rather than against it. While the native religion is respected, those 
whose parents request it are given the opportunity to learn about Christianity. 

As well as one can judge from the contents of this book, the experiment 
which the author describes is characterized throughout by an attempt to face 


the problems of education realistically. Jen J. Pucu 


Zanesville, Ohio 


Garrison, CHARLOTTE; SHEEHY, E. D.; anp Datcuissu, Atice. The Hor- 
ace Mann Kindergarten for Five-Year-Old Children. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. xii++-146 pp. 

This book, which is an excellent description of activities in the Horace 
Mann Kindergarten for five-year-old children, will be found helpful to the 
kindergarten teacher who wishes to compare her procedures with those of a 
modern scientifically developed kindergarten program, as well as to the student 
preparing for kindergarten teaching. 

The unification of practical procedures and sound psychology of child 
development is everywhere prevalent, from the planning of experimental pro- 
cedures to produce most desirable growths, to the method for final recordings, 
checkings, and reporting as to the outcomes of activities. The organization 
described is definitely adapted to the physical, mental, social, and emotional 
needs and development of the five-year-old child; it is in accord with 
sound educational philosophy; and it is specially developed to take advan- 
tage of the particular environment in which the school is situated. 

The book is divided into three sections which deal with the child and 
the environment, the curriculum, and the home and school. The phases of 
the curriculum concerned with the physical and natural sciences, the social 
sciences, and the creative arts are especially interesting. The attitude concern- 
ing informal experiences with the language arts and numerical concepts is 
wholesome. The illustrations are fine photographs which in themselves tell the 
story of children happily at work and play. The Appendix includes samples 
of the records used at the Horace Mann Kindergarten, and an extensive, up- 
to-date bibliography concerning kindergarten and related fields. 

BiancHE KENT 


Curr, Nort B. Child Psychology. Louisville, Kentucky: Standard Printing 
Company, 1937. 299 pp. __ 

Although the contents of this volume were in part determined by a sur- 

vey of what teachers and students of child psychology thought should be 

included in an elementary textbook, it contains essentially the same material 
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as in other standard textbooks, expressed in a highly simplified form. The 
author states that he “prefers such a result [oversimplification] to the unde- 
sirable situation of having students and teachers conclude that child psychology 
is incoherent and uninteresting.” In this respect the author makes several 
assumptions, all of which are questionable. First, oversimplification may of 
itself create disinterest and incoherence. Second, it does not of a necessity 
give the best explanation or understanding of the problem. Third, and this is 
the most important, it may give students and teachers a false sense of security 
in dealing with the complicated problems of child psychology. 

Some neglect is apparent in that a relatively small amount of recent ex- 
perimental work in child psychology (1934-37) is referred to or men- 
tioned in contrast with a plethora of quotations from Locke, Solomon, Mark 
Twain, Byron, Browning, and the like. Certainly the path which the author 
chose to keep—*‘a steady course between the extremes of giving an uninter- 
esting encyclopedic summary of laboratory research and of presenting gen- 
eralizations without adequate experimental foundation”—is a most difficult 
one; yet surely much of the recent experimental work in child and social 
psychology is not without interest and value for teacher training. Consider, 
for example, the author’s treatment of “the effects of emotion on the higher 
mental processes”: 

Ordinary observations of children show that thinking, reasoning, 
and the like are disrupted by intense emotional upheavals. Several ref- 
erences in literature reveal that this fact is generally recognized. 

Scott, for instance, suggests that a person can be “scared out of his 
seven senses.” Poor Richard states, “A man in a passion rides a mad 
horse.” And Thomas Fuller’s revision is, “When a man grows angry his 
reason rides out.” Bacon expresses a similar thought in this manner, 
“Anger makes dull men witty, but it keeps them poor.” Likewise in the 
words of Lord Halifax, “Anger is never without an argument, but sel- 
dom with a good one” (page 116). 

This treatment by quotation from literature is illustrative of the author’s 
method of handling many sections. The reviewer cannot but feel that refer- 
ence to the psychological experiments of Zeigarnik, Ovsiankina, Dembo, and 
others, would not only prove more interesting to the reader but be more helpful 
in establishing the psychological validity of the point in question. 

The objective tests and exercises at the end of each chapter should serve 
as an excellent learning device. That the rehearsal element afforded by an 
immediate test over material read has a great value in checking forgetting, 


psychological experiments have already established. Accs: Weiiniie 


DureE.u, FLetcHER. Mathematical Adventures. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
Incorporated, 1938. 157 pp. 

In this attractive little book Mr. Durell has brought together in one 
volume a series of articles which have come from his pen during the last few 
years, all of which are related to the teaching of mathematics. The general 
topic which unifies all of these articles is what the author calls “co-operative 
mathematics” by which he means an arrangement in which “each branch, as 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc., keeps its own individuality and organiza- 
tion, but at the same time it transfers from the other branches and welcomes 
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to itself any detail which may be locally useful.” In the first two chapters he 
amplifies the meaning of this term and points out the advantages of this 
organization. In a most helpful manner he shows in the next three chapters 
what this actually means in dealing with such topics as the formula, graphs, 
and word problems. While the remaining chapters are less closely related to 
the general theme they deal with such important topics as ability grouping, 
pleasure and recreation in the study of mathematics, objective tests, the relation 
of the concrete to the abstract, value and logic, and the fourth dimension. 
While certain fundamental questions might be raised as to the point of view 
held by the author concerning ability grouping, the book is rich with most 
fruitful and stimulating suggestions. The chapter which considers how the 
concrete and the abstract aid each other is especially good. The fourth dimen- 
sion is treated in a most interesting manner, and the entire book merits the 


thoughtful consideration of every mathematics teacher. 
' Haroip Fawcetr 


GruEnNDER, H. Problems of Psychology. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937. xi-+209 pp. 

Under the description “the science and philosophy of our rational life” 
the analysis of thought, free will, and the mind-body problem is undertaken. 
The treatment is principally logical, sections being summarized in Aristotelian 
form. It is an attempt to harmonize some, perhaps outmoded, psychological 
concepts with philosophy and scholasticism via the mechanism of formal logic. 

The greatest possible use is not made of present experimental data. It is 


probable that modern psychologists will find scant interest in and small use for 


his treatise. 
this treati L. C. STECKLE 


Cox, Puitip W. L., anp Durr, Jonn Carr. Guidance by the Classroom 
Teacher. New York: Prentice Hall, Incorporated, 1938. xxv-+-535 pp. 
To the ever growing mass of literature on guidance there has been added 
a book that is different in its emphasis. It defines guidance as the method of 
self-adjustment and not to be differentiated from true education. The authors 
place the teacher at the vital center of the guidance program, refusing to 
regard guidance as a highly specialized function, but nevertheless insisting 
that there is a place for the person with special training to serve as organizer, 
co-ordinator, and consultant for atypical cases. 

The biological inheritances, the organic nature of personality, and the 
influence of the social environment upon personality integration are amply 
presented in the early chapters as bases for guidance. Guidance is treated in 
the various phases in which it has previously been conceived, discussed in the 
light of the many school activities, and in relation to the groups of adolescents 
who are peculiar guidance problems. It is complete in its scope. The school 
is challenged to make the adjustment and to liberalize the program of activities 
in terms of the “feeling” lives of pupils. 

The material is pleasingly presented, and the inclusion of some reports 
of school practices and occasional photographs enhances its effectiveness. 

Loren S. HaDLEY 
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The Amendment for a State Board of Education 
[Continued from page 178 | 


the development of a continuous and long-time educational 
program, because most of the board members will always be 
experienced. 

It is recommended for Ohio that the governor not be re- 
stricted in making his appointments, except for the necessity 
of having them confirmed by the Senate, and for the require- 
ment that not more than five members be of the same political 
party. This recommendation is made in the belief that the 
governors can be trusted to seek distinguished persons who will 
serve the interests of all sections and of all groups of the state 
irrespective of residence, sex, religion, race, color, or similar 
considerations. With few exceptions, the practice of guberna- 
torial appointment has worked well regarding the boards of 
trustees of our state universities, and no reason is discerned 
why it should not work as well in the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the state board of education. 

With reference to the compensation of the members of the 
state board of education, practice in the various states coincides 
with the best theory. With the exception of West Virginia, no 
state now pays what might be regarded as a salary, and no salary 
is recommended for Ohio; in fact, the proposed amendment to 
the constitution states that the members of the board “shall 
serve without compensation.” Actual and necessary expenses 
while at and traveling to and from board meetings should, of 
course, be paid. Such positions should not be regarded as an 
opportunity for financial gain, but as an opportunity to render 
distinguished services to the state. [Vol. XVIII, No. 7] 


The State Board of Education Amendment 
[Continued from page 194 | 


cation. The great educational movements which give luster to 
the pages of educational history owe their inception and their 
consummation largely to the vision of great leaders. Through 
adopting the state board of education, an idea which 39 other 
states have already adopted, the people of Ohio will take steps 
to secure more stable educational leadership. W.WC. 








